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(Spanish Beggar. 


GRATUITOUS EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
THE DULWICH GALLERY 


Tue picture from which the above wood-engraving, 
by Mr. Jackson, is taken, forms deservedly one of the 
greatest attractions of the Bourgeois Collection at 
Dulwich College. Indeed, amongst the number of 
this Spanish artist’s works which are in England, it 
would be difficult to find one tliat has attained a greater 
degree of ee wh From his early youth Barto- 
lomé Estevan Murillo delighted in the delineation of 
familiar life, and more especially in those of nts 
and beggar-boys. Persons acquainted with the peculiar 
cast of features of individuals of those classes in ‘Spain, 
are instantly struck with the amazing fidelity with 
which the painter has transferred to his canvass the 
peculiarities of expression observed in the mixed race 
of the Spaniard and the Moor. . 

The subject under notice requires at our nands a 
very small share of description, seeing that it at once 
and directly appeals to the senses, and not to the ima- 
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Boys.—Murillo.} 


gination of the beholder. The group consists of two 
boys, sometimes, in the catalogues, called peasants, 
and at other times described as beggars, one of whom 
seems to be preparing to play, or having successfully 
played, at a game, the exact name of which we do not 
at this moment remember, but which consists of batting 
or bowling a ball through a ring of iron placed up- 
right in the ground. The other boy is standing by, 
eating a piece of bread, with apparently a considerable 
degree of sulky satisfaction, whilst a dog, of a large 
Spanish breéd, looks wistfully up into the face of his 
‘ragged master. The artist for such'a choice of sub- 
ject has produced that which every spectator will at 
once admit to be a master-piece of painting in the 
quality of ee and which no cultivated mind 
can contemplate without being struck with the inti- 
mate and minute knowledge by Murillo of 
the true ‘principles of his art. With respect to the 
former, it is manifest that the boys he represents are 
of a stamp partaking greatly more of the animal than 
the intellectual being ; yet the lying figure is that of 
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a creature penertins a large fund of natural and exu- 


berant drollery. There is fun marked in every line of 
his face, whilst the contrast afforded by the loutish 
looker-on serves to render still more prominent his 
exhaustless fund of animal spirits. 

The management of the picture is of that class which 
he adopted in the school of Juan del Castillo, namely, 
a large proportionate quantity of black and blue-blac 
tints, the other darks consisting of deep rich brown, 
with very little or rather no unmixed colour, the flesh 
being painted with an exquisite fidelity to nature ; and, 
in order to afford a scale by which the propriety of the 
relative strength of the light and dark may be tested, 
the artist has introduced into two or three places very 
bright touches—for instance, on the bread protruding 
from the mouth of the standing figure, and on the teeth 
of his whimsical companion. 

Admitting that this class of painting is not the 
highest, though with a vast number of persons it will 
be the most attractive, it is impossible not to see that 
the work we are noticing is in all respects one of the 
most perfect examples of the class to which it does 
belong. The painter has, with a rare exercise of dis- 
crimination, afforded us a specimen of the lowest life, 
yet has offered nothing in it offensive to humanity or 
repugnant to good taste. In short, we are disposed to 
agree entirely with an anonymous writer on the Bour- 
geois Collection, high as the praise he bestows un- 
doubtedly is, when he speaks of this picture as “a 
miracle of successful art, and as a work beyond all 
praise and price.” 

Of the history of the painter it is only necessary to 
say that he was born on the Ist of January, 1618, at 
Seville, and not at Pilas, as stated by Palomino Ve- 
lasco. He showed an early inclination for painting, 


and was placed under the care of a maternal uncle, 


Don Juan del Castillo, a painter of some eminence, 
who had established an academy in Seville, After 
quitting the school of that master, he painted many 
pictures which were exposed for sale at the fair annu- 
ally held in his native city, and a great number of 
which were exported to Spanish America, a circum- 
stance that has induced some of his biographers to 
assert that he himself visited South America. Murillo 
had a great desire to travel to Rome, but on making a 
journey to Madrid he paid his court to Velasquez, 
then in the height of his reputation and influence, who 
found him ample employment in copying from the 
pictures of Titian, Rubens, and Vandyke, in the royal 
palaces. After remaining at Madrid three years, he 
returned to Seville, and immediately enjoyed a very 
great degree of fame. His first great. work, in fresco, 
or, in other words, on undried plaster on the walls of 
the convent of San Francisco, or the Capuchins, esta- 
blished his reputation as an historical painter. The 
work consists of sixteen compartments, the chief of 
which, and that which was considered by the painter 
himself as his master-piece, is a representation of St. 
Thomas of Villanueva Yistributing alms to a group of 
r people. He died at Seville, on the 3rd of April, 
682, that event being accelerated by a fall from a 
scaffold whilst painting in the church of the Capuchins 
at Cadiz. In stating the dates of Murillo’s birth and 
death, we have adopted those given by M. Pérriés, in 
the ‘ ——— Universelle, though Mr. Bryan, 
following probably Velasco, states those events to have 
respectively happened in the years 1613 and 1685. 
Ithough it is manifest from the later works of 
Murillo that he deeply reflected on the principles 
which guided the great masters of the Italian schools 
of painting, there is in no single instance the slightest 
appearance of the servility of imitation. He has pre- 
eminent claims to be considered in all respects as the 
founder of an original style. In his imitation of nature 
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too, without abandoning a scrupulous fidelity of repre- 
sentation, he has so managed to invest his figures, in 
subjects such as the one before us, with a chasteness of 
expression which elevates the work in some degree 
into the class of poetic composition, without at the 
same time sacrificing the truth of history. In fact, 
when he depicts a Spanish beggar-boy he does not give 
us the mere portrait of one individual member of that 
class, but places before us in the individual represented 
a pouneniiieation of the whole class itself. Such we 
conceive is his merit in thé subject of which we have 
been speaking, but the converse in some degree of this 
view must be taken in relation to his Scripture sub- 
jects. In these he paints life as he sees it in Spain, not 
as it existed in Palestine. The Madonna, from his 
hand, appeals to us as a beautiful sample of Andalu- 
sian nature, and not, like the sacred emanations of 
Raffaelle’s pencil, the very impersonation of divine 
= Still his style is in all respects distinguished 
bya close and lively imitation of nature, whilst his 
forms have a national peculiarity of air, habiliment, 
and countenance, It has been justly remarked that 
his features of the Virgin, his saints, and even his re- 

resentations of the Redeemer, are stamped with the 

eatures of his country, and a characteristic expression 
of the eye which is remarkable. 

It does not appear that he aimed at any great aca- 
demic truth in his drawing; but would rather seem to 
have been satisfied with such models as presented 
themselves to his notice, carefully, however, avoiding 
manifest defects, and never falling into the delineation 
of monstrosity or contortion, unless, as in his picture of 
St. Thomas of Villanueva, the subject imperatively 
called for such exhibition. “ His colouring,” observes 
Mr. Bryan, “ is clear, tender, and harmonious; and 
though it the truth of Titian and the sweet- 
ness of Vandyke, it has nothing of the servility of imi- 
tation. Though he sometimes adopts a beautiful ex- 
pression, there is usually a portrait-like simplicity in 
the airs of his heads, in which there is seldom anything 
of the ideal. His style may be said to hold a middle 
rank between the unpolished naturality of the Flemish 
and the graceful and elegant taste of the Italian 
school.” 

EXHIBITIONS OF MECHANISM AND MANU- 
FACTURED PRODUCTS. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue pleasure which most persons experience in view- 
ing the portrait of a great man, of one who has made 
for himself a reputation by great thoughts or great 
deeds, may be traced to the association which is imme- 
diately established between the picture and the merits 
of the person whose lineaments it represents. The per- 
sonal appearance of the individual, and the skill with 
which the painter has represented it, do indeed attract 
a certain share of our attention; but the mind invo- 
luntarily turns from the picture itself, to the thoughts 
or deeds with which the driginal is associated. 

So it is with models of machinery, when viewed in a 
right spirit. As mere collections of wheels and axles, 
levers and pinions, there is to most persons something 
irksome about them; but when regarded as memorials 
of social advancement, as engines of national wealth, as 
indices of the progress of scientific knowlédge, they 
rise to the importance of historical monuments, by 
which future ages may test the rate of progress of the 
present and the past. 

If machinery be regarded in this light, there are 
many places in London where a profitable hour may 
be in the inspection of machines, engines, and 
tools whereby certain processes are effected, and of 
raw materials in certain stages of their progress. The 
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mechanic, who is practically engaged in any branch of 
art, may perchance reap advantage from the inspection 
of a ieibien different from those he employs; while 
the general visitor may gather much curious and inte- 
resting knowledge respecting at maaan of articles 
with which he is daily surrounded. 
The Museum of the Society of Arts is one of the 
laces to which we have alluded. This admirable 
Cociety was established about the middle of the last 
century, for the purpose of encouraging British art 
and manufactures by various means. The funds of the 
Society are chiefly appropriated to the presentation of 
rewards or premiums to individuals who have pro- 
duced anything new or valuable in mechanical or 
agricultural processes, or in the instruments by which 
they are effected. An humble individual may make a 
useful discovery, but may not have the means of pro- 
fiting by it through the protection of a patent: to 
afford such a man the means of publicity for his in- 


vention, and to give him, under certain regulations, a. 


small reward for his ene, are among the objects 
of the Society. The models which the Society receives 
on many such occasions, as well as specimens of culture 
and of manufacture, models, and instruments received 
from other persons, have gradually accumulated to a 
considerable number, and forma museum. The So- 
ciety’s house is in John Street, Adelphi; and the 
museum occupies one apartment on the ground-floor. 
No charge is made for admission to view these objects ; 
but still, for obvious reasons, a visitor is expected to 
bring an order from any one of the members (who are 
very numerous): with such an order a stranger may 
be admitted any week-day except Wednesday. 

There is nothing attractive in the appearance of the 
room which contains the models and machinery ; indeed 
— unused to these subjects might deem it scarcely 

tter than a lumber-room; but a little steady atten- 
tion to the contents will show the liberal objects which 
the Society has had in view. Almost the first articles 
seen on entering the room are specimens of Leghorn 
plat deposited in a glass case. Our female readers 
who are conversant with the qualities of ‘ Leghorn,’ 
‘Tuscan,’ ‘ Dunstable,’ and other materials for bonnets, 
well know how large a price has been generally paid 
for foreign plats, compared with English. Now the 
Society has paid great attention to this subject, with 
the view of improving, so far as their influence and 
encouragement can do so, the quality of the English 
straw used for this purpose, the permanence of the 
colour, and the mode of platting, in order to raise the 
quality of the home manufacture as nearly as ible 
to the level of that of Italy, and thereby provide em- 
ployment for the numerous families in the midland 
counties of England who are engaged in the straw-plat 
manufacture. In the glass case to which we allude 
are specimens of English ‘ Leghorn,’ in a great variety 
of forms, placed in juxta-position with an Italian plat. 
This is the fair and legitimate mode of maintaining a 
home manufacture—not by prohibiting the importation 
of foreign goods, but by improving our own; and to 
aid in this improvement is the enlightened object of 
the Society of Arts. 

In another case are specimens of hemp and flax of 
different qualities, resulting from attempts made to 
improve the culture of those valuable materials. We 
may observe that the Society has paid especial attention 
to the encouragement of those branches of agriculture 
and insect-rearing whereby the raw materials of manu- 
factures are produced both in England and in the 
colonies. As examples, we may mention that in one 
case are bottles containing different specimens of Assam 
tea, grown in the north-east district of Hindustan, as an 
attempt to show how far we could be supplied with tea 
from our own colonies; in another are specimens of 
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Assam silk, brought from the same country ; in a third 
are specimens of silk-worms’ cocoons, containing silk 
wholly a in England. In all such instances as 
these, the commercial advantages or disadvantages 
likely to result from the* success of the respective 
attempts are left to develop themselves at the proper 
time, the object being to ascertain, by the influence 
and encouragement of the Society, whether, and by what 
means, such and such things can be cultivated, of good 
— in England or her dependencies. 

In different parts of the room are models of the ap- 
paratus whereby fibrous materials are worked up into 
cloth, as well as specimens of the cloth thus produced. 
Specimens of wool, taken from various kinds of shee 
and goats, are exhibited, as well as pieces of broad-clot 
woven therefrom. Lace, made in the old method by 
hand, under the designation of ‘ pillow-lace,’ is placed 
in juxta-position with other specimens produced by 
other means. Then there are numerous models of 
looms for producing various kinds of woven fabrics, 
some of them almost obsolete in form, but still serving 
to mark the steps by which progress has been made. 
Indeed one of the chief points of interest in this museum 
arises from the contrast often exhibited between models 
of machines made in the last century and others of 
modern date: they are like facts in the history of a 
nation, showing how the present has been derived 
from the past. 

Among the.models seen in the room are many re- 
lating to improvements in ship-building, such as in the 
formation and fixing of the rudder, and so forth. 
Others show us various forms of rafts which have been 
devised for the preservation of life in case of shipwreck ; 
and of fire-escapes, for use in the public streets: among 
the latter is a model of Mr. Wivell’s ingenious machine. 
A pair of scales and a set of weights, brought from 
Belgium, enable us to compare the forms of the 
reighing apparatus used in that country with the 
kinds employed in England. Wind-gauges, rain- 
gauges, dipieueen and telegraphs, of some of the 
numerous forms devised, are represented by small 
models deposited here; as are also lathes and hand- 
tools of many kinds. 

Whatever is calculated to lighten or relieve human 
labour or human pain, by the substitution of me- 
chanism, is a prominent subject for the consideration 
of this Society. The substitution of machines for 
climbing-boys, in the process of cleansing chimneys, is 
an object which has led to the construction of many 
pieces of mechanism, specimens of some of which are 
to be seen here. There is another glass case, contain- 
ing some pieces of mechanism, which can scarcely be 
looked at without calling up a feeling of regret at: the 
obstinacy with which injurious customs are sometimes 
adhered to: we allude to the magnetic mouth-pieces 
for needle-grinders. The men employed in grinding 
the points of needles are among the most short-lived 
of our artisans, on account of the fatal effects of the 
particles of steel inhaled by the lun To obviate 
this evil, an ingenious person contrived a sort of mag- 
netic shield for the mouth, by which the particles of 
steel were stopped and retained before they could reach 
the mouth. But the men refused to use this apparatus, 
lest, by making the occupation less injurious, more 
persons might embark in it, and the rate of wages 
(which is high) be diminished ! 

Among the most pleasing pieces of mechanism at 
the museum are those for teaching blind persons to 
read, to write, and to learn music. Tablets of different 
kinds are provided with pins and wires, the admixture 
and arrangement of which are made to denote the 
letters of the alphabet, the numerals, the notes of the 
gamut, &c. 

Models of agricultural machines are — nume- 
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rous, and comprise various forms of ploughs, narrows, 
&e. For subjects more strictly mechanical, there are 
specimens of girders for roofs; presses for book~ 
binders and other artizans; planes and other tools; 
sash-frames, and numerous others; all being models of 
machines containing some improvement, more or less 
important, on the usual forms, A few models of 
safety lamps show the principle on which Sir H. Davy 
founded his admirable contrivance, and the minor im- 

rovements made by others. A collection of apparatus 
feleaghie to the associated sciences of electricity, 
galvanism, and magnetism is interesting; not as show- 
ing the state to which they have now arrived, and 
which is far beyond. the point which this apparatus in- 
dicates, but as exem ding the steps by which. the 
progress has been made. d : 

The Society does not confine: its operations to the 
encouragement of any art or manufacture in particu- 
lar, but to the advancement of productive industry 

enerally, whether in the raw material to which manu- 
Scaring art is afterwards to be applied, or to the im- 
plements or processes by which this manufacture’ is 
conducted. The preparation of pigments, of oils, of 
varnishes, of cements, and other substances used in 
the arts, comes therefore legitimately within the sco 
of the Society’s notice; and some of the. cases in the 
museum contain bottles and packages exhibiting spe- 
cimens of such articles, distinguished either. for their 
excellence or for the improved mode in which they 
were prepared. i 

These few paragraphs will serve briefly to show 
what are the objects. for which the museum was esta- 
blished, and what is the general description of articles 
deposited there. A person who is either unacquainted 
with the nature of machinery and implements, or is 
indifferent to the processes of manufacturing industry, 
may perhaps fail to reap either pleasure or profit from 
such an exhibition ; but he who rightly appreciates the 
true sources of a nation’s greatness and wealth will 
feel a pleasure in viewing specimens of the apparently 
humble means by which that wealth and greatness have 
been principally acquired ; and will also duly respect 
those who by their influence and liberality have aided 
in improving those means. 





The true prop of good government is opinion; the perception, 
on the part of the subjects, of benefits resulting from it; a set- 
tled conviction, in other words, of its being a public good. Now, 
nothing can produce or maintain that opinion but knowledge, 
since opinion is a form of knowledge. Of t ical and un- 
lawful governments, indeed, the support is fear, to which igno- 
rance is as congenial as it is abhorrent from the genius of a free 
people.—obert Hall, 





Female Labour in Arabia.—I saw several females here 
literally performing the labour of builocks—in plain English, 
they were yoked to the plough. One was a very comely lass, 
and she answered my inquiries laughingly, that they hired them- 
selves for the purpose, the remuneration being a small quantity 
of grain! The men at the same time were standing looking on, 
with spinnets in their hands. An odd transfer of duties this! 
The reader may recollect that Sir Thomas Munro relates, as a 
reason why an Indian should be exempted from paying his 
taxes, that he pleaded the late loss of his wife, who did as much 
work as two bullocks.—Welsted’s City of the Caliphs. 





The Mikado of Japan.—Everything about him must be in- 
cessantly new. No article of his dress is ever worn a second 
time ; the plates and dishes in which his repasts are served, the 
cups or bowls out of which he drinks, must be new at every 
meal, as must the culinary utensils in which the meal is pre- 
op But none inherit his leavings. Whatever article of any 

ind has been hallowed by the Mikado’s use, even such remote 
use as cooking what he is to eat, is thereby so sanctified, that no 
human touch must be afterwards suffered to profane them. “To 
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wear his cast clothes, to eat off his plates, cook in his saucepan, 
&e., or even to feed upon the teoken victuals from his table, 
would call down the vengeance of heaven upon the sacrilegious 
offender. To-prevent all risk of the kind, everything that has 
once been in any way employed in the service of the Mikado is 
immediately torn, broken, or otherwise destroyed ; his clothes, 
which are of a colour: that no other person may wear, are burnt; 
and hence arises the only drawback upon all this state. The 
Mikado is supported by the Ziogoon; and the allowances 
from Yedo not Pring as ample as might be wished, the heavy 
expense of renewing daily, almost hourly, whatever appertains 
to the Son of Heaven, is alleviated by supplying his wardrobe, 
table, kitchen, &c. with articles of the very cheapest, and, 
therefore, coarsest description.—Siebold’s Manners and Customs of 
the Japanese. 





4 Hungarian Gentleman's Establishment.—The gentlemar: 
whose guests we had thus unexpectedly become, belonged to that 
class in Hungarian society which corresponds, in respect to rank, 
with our untitled aristocracy—the proprietors of estates which 
have descended to them through many generations. He inha- 
‘bited a, country-house, which, in point of size and the general 

t of things in and around it, I can compare to nothing so 
aptly as the dwelling of a Highland laird. It was a long-fronted, 
two-storied, white-walled chateau, baving before it a sort of 
court or grass-plot, round which ran a gravelled drive, that was 
fenced off from the road only by a hedge and paling. At the 
bottom of this court, again, and at right angles with the swing- 
gate by which we entered, stood a range of cottages, where dwelt 
the grooms and menials and hangers-on upon the family ; while 
just across the road were stables, coach-houses, sheds, barns, and 
a garden well stocked with fruit and vegetables. Of park, or 
paddock, or grounds purely ornamental, there was, however, no 
trace. Except where the green court'lay (and it was not wholly 
ornamental, inasmuch as the draw-well stood exactly in the 
centre of it), every rood of land had been laid under the plough. 
Up to the very walls of the mansion the corn crops were grow- 
ing; and in the hamlet where we and our host first met, the 
labourers or serfs by whom they were reared resided. It was 
not, however, in the outward appearance of things alone that I 
traced a close resemblance between the domicile of this Hun- 
garian gentleman and that of the Highland laird, rather, per- 
haps,.as he was half a century ago, than as you now find him, 
except in rare cases. The family of Mr. Scultati (for sé my 
young friend was called) appeared of countless extent. There 
was no end to the retainers, men, women, and children, who went 
to and. fro before his hall-door and thronged his kitchen. Eating 
and drinking, moreover, appeared to be a work which suffered 
smal] intermission ; and the viands, though coarse perhaps, were 
most abundant. Then, again, I saw one woman arrive with 
several couples of fowls, another with a basket of eggs, a third 
with a jar of milk, a fourth with something else ; and I learned 
that such were not so much the spontaneous offerings of a good- 
will, as the feudal perquisites which the chief claimed, and the 
cottar and small tenant paid. “ It is thus,” said my kind host, 
“and thus only, that the hospitalities of such a household as 
mine could be kept up. These things are brought to me every 
day. What could I do with them, if I did not feed the people 
whom you consider so numerous ?”—Gieig's Hungary. 





Indian Thieftakers.—The hired watchmen are generally of 
these castes (thieves), and are faithful and efficacious. Their 
presence alone is a protection against their own class; and their 
skill and vigilance against strangers. Guzerat is famous for one 
class of people of this sort, whose husiness it is to trace thieves 
by their footsteps. In a dry country a bare foot leaves little 

rint to common eyes ; but one of these people will perceive all 
its peculiarities so as to recognise it in all circumstances, and 
will pursue a robber by these vestiges for a distance that seems 
incredible. One was employed to pursue a man who had car- 
ried off the plate belonging to a regimental mess at Caira: he 
tracked him to Ahmedabad, twelve or fourteen miles; lost him 
among the well-trodden streets of that city, but recovered his 
traces on reaching the opposite gate ; and though long foiled by 
the fugitive’s running up the water of a rivulet, he at last came 
up with him, and recovered the property, after a chase of from 
twenty to thirty miles—Mr. Elphinstone’s History of India, 


When any calamity has been suffered, the first thing to be 
remembered is, how much has been escaped.— Dr. Johnson. 
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HALEB, or ALEPPO. 


Haes (commonly, but ornare called Aleppo), 
the capital of a pashalik of Asiatic Turkey of the same 
name, is situated in the north part of Syria, in 36° 11’ 
32” N. lat. (according to Niebuhr), and 37° 9’ E. long. 
It is one of the largest and most important towns in 
Western Asia. Tavernier, in 1670, estimated the po- 


pulation at 258,000; D’Arvieux, in 1683, at about 


258,000; Russell, in the last century, at 235,000, of 
which 200,000 were Mohammedans, 30,000 Christians, 
and 5000 Jews; Volney reduces the number to 100,000; 
but Rousseau, who lived for some time at Haleb as 
French consul, estimates it at 200,000. Rousseau also 
informs us that the town is built on four hills, called 
Djeleb beni el-Kaka, on one of which there is a forti- 
fied castle ; that it is surrounded by a stone wall, and 
has seven gates ;* that it contains 5 serais, or gover- 
nor’s palaces, 100 mosques, of which the most cele- 
brated is that of Zacharias; 50 mesjeds, or oratories, 
of which the most beautiful, called Helawie, is sup- 
posed by Pococke to have been formerly a Christian 
church built by Helena, mother of Constantine; 10 
or 12 public schools, 2 public libraries, 5 mehkems, 
or courts of justice, 60 baths, 100 coffee-houses, 40 or 
45 great bazaars, 31 khans, occupied principally by 
Franks or other strangers, 200 fountains, about 15 
wakfs, or religious: institutions, a mewla-khané, or 
college of dervishes, 5 Christian churches, a syna- 
gogue, and 40,000 houses. But the state of the cit 
has been greatly changed by an earthquake whic 
happened in August, 1822, and which destroyed almost 
two-thirds of the buildings. The population is a mix- 
ture of Turks, Arabs, Christians, and Jews. The 
Christians principally belong to the Greek, Syrian, 
and Armenian churches: of these the Greeks are the 
most numerous and the richest. The small river Koik 
runs along the westside of the town, 

Before the earthquake of 1822, Haleb was supposed 
to a 12,000 artisans, and was celebrated for its 
gold and silver lace, its manufactures of silk and 
cotton goods, shawls, &c., being, next to Smyrna, the 
most commercial town of Turkey in Asia; but its 
vrosperity was chiefly owing to its situation, which 
rendered it one of the great commercial marts between 


'* In Niebuhr’s plan, 1766, there are nine gates. 


| Europe and Asia, It.carries on a great caravan trade 
with Bagdad, Persia, and the eastern parts of Asia. 
The goods destined for the European market are 
shipped from the port of Latakia. Consuls from all 
the commercial states of Europe reside at Haleb. 

The ancient name of the town was Chaleb, or Cha- 
lybon, which was changed by Seleucus Nicator into 

era. It continued to be called by that name until 
its conquest by the Arabs under Abu Obeidah in 638, 
when its original name of Chaleb or Haleb was re- 
stored. It afterwards became the capital of an inde- 
pendent monarchy under the sultans of the race of 
Hamadan, under whose rule it appears to have enjoyed 
great prosperity. In the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury Haleb was again united to the Greek empire by 
the conquests of Zimisces, emperor of Constantinople. 
During the crusades Haleb was subject to the Seljuke 
princes. In 1260 it was plundered by the Moguls, and 
again in 1401 by Timur. It was afterwards annexed 
to the dominions of the Mameluk sultans of Egypt, 
but was conquered by Selim I., the Turkish sultan, 
and has since that time been subject to the sultans of 
Constantinople, It was, however, ere for a few 
years, in the possession of the pasha of Egypt, but is 
now again restored to the dominion of the sultan. 

The pashalik of Aleppo is bounded on the west by’ 
the Mediterranean, on the east by- the Euphrates, on 
the north by an imaginary line drawn from Sesetihosen 
(the ancient Alexandria) on the coast to El Bir on the 
the Euphrates, and on the south by another line drawn 
from Billis to the Mediterranean, passing by Murrah 
and the bridge of Shogher. The northern part is oc- 
cupied by high mountains, known to the ancients under 
the name of Amanus, which is only a branch of Mount 
Taurus. The southern t is sterile and sandy; but 
the plains at the foot of the mountains are fertile, and 
afford good pasturage for the numerous flocks of the 
Arabs and Kurds, which graze upon them during the 
greater part of the year. The inhabitants only culti- 
vate the land in the mountainous districts, which pro- 
duce wheat and other sorts of corn, melons, olives, 
cotton, tobacco, figs, &c.: the level parts of the coun- 
try are abandoned to the Kurds and Arabs. The heat 
of the climate is seldom oppressive, in consequence of 
the west winds which blow from the Mediterranean. 
The country is reckoned healthy; but the inhabitants 
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of Haleb are very subject to a disease which first ap- 
pears under the form of an eruption on the skin, and 
afterwards forms into a sort of boil: it dies away in 
about eight months from its appearance. Volney and 
many other travellers attribute the disease to the bad- 
ness of the water which the inhabitants drink. 

The pashalik of Haleb is watered by the Euphrates, 
the Orontes, and the Koik. The Koik rises near 
Amtab in the north, and passing by Haleb, loses itself 
in a morass about sixteen miles south of the city. 

The pashalik contains no other towns of any import- 
ance, with the exception of Haleb. Alexandria (Scan- 
deroon) and Antioch, which were once so celebrated, 
are now of little importance. 





THOMAS GENT, OF YORK, PRINTER. 


Tuomas Genrt is known to students of the topography 
of the Northern Counties, especially Yorkshire, as the 
author of several works on local antiquities and local 
history ; and as being one of the chief master-printers 
out of London towards the middle of last century. 
Until within the last few years nothing was known of 
his personal history hepend: a few names and dates, and 
the incidental allusions to himself contained in his 
writings. In 1832 a thin octavo volume was published 
containing “ his Life,” or rather autobiography, printed 
from a manuscript in Gent’s hand-writing, discovered 
by Mr. Thorpe of Bedford Street in a collection of pa- 
pers received from Ireland. This document gives a 
minute but not uninteresting account of the life of its 
author until the age of fifty-six, the time when it was 
drawn up. It does not appear to have been resumed 
after that period. It is valuable as the simple narra- 
tive of honest perseverance gradually surmounting 
very formidable obstacles, and as an illustrative re- 
cord of some of the events and customs of the time. 
Gent was the son of Irish parents, and appears to 
have been born in Dublin about the year 1691. When 
his autobiography commences (some of the first pages 
have been lost) we find him, at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, absconded from his parents, and from his mas- 
ter, Mr. Powell, a printer in Dublin, and embarking 
for England. In a poetical narrative of his adven- 
tures, inserted in a subsequent part of the pamphlet, 
he tells us that the wanton tyranny of his master was 
the cause of this desertion. Arrived in England with 
an Irish shilling, and sixpence given to him by the 
captain of the vessel, he began to consider what course 
was most advisable under the circumstances. He tra- 
velled to Chester, “but no printing-press, as I could 
hear of, was set up in those parts ;” so he and his fellow- 
travellers “were obliged to push forward to London.” 
His companions he soon discovered were very disrepu- 
table characters. “ At first,” says he, “ they called me 
Mr. Seay but when they found the title did not 
agree with my empty pockets, they imposed some of 
their heavy Senden Pine wearied shoulders.” After 
being implicated by these vagrant friends in the un- 
lawful appropriation of a goose, and after narrowly 
escaping impressment by a party of soldiers whom he 
overtook on the road, he reached St. Alban’s, “ very 
lame and tired, and with but twopence in the world.” 
When and how he reached Landen we do not know, 
for there is unfortunately another lost page in the 
manuscript. When the story is resumed, he is in the 
employ of Mr. Midwinter, a master-printer, as an ap- 
prentice for the remainder of the usual term of seven 
years. -His hardships at this period of his life were 
more than ordinarily severe. fie complains of being 
often “severely beaten,” and says, “I worked many 
times from five in the morning till twelve at night, and 
frequently without food from breakfast to five or six 
in the evening.” His peaceful disposition, both here 
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and in fact throughout his whole life, entailed upon 
him much annoyance by inviting the insults of his 
more audacious fellow-workmen. When grossly pro- 
voked, if his own statement may be trusted, he oo 
not appear to have been deficient either in will or 
power to punish the aggressor. ‘ 

When he was about twenty years old, his master re- 
linquished all claim pe him as an oo ~ and 
began to treat him with great courtesy. We discover 
the immediate cause of this change in the circumstance 
“of my writing Dr. Sacheverell’s sermon after his 
suspension, for which I waited from morning till even- 
ing to hear him, and my master cleared thirty pounds 
that week by it.” This incident proves that, under all 
his disadvantages, Gent had assiduously availed him- 
self of every chance of improvement, and it indicates 
the immense excitement caused by the ‘proceedings 
against Sacheverell, and the manner in which the crav- 
ings of that excitement were supplied. lal 

His whole stock of money at the time of his libera- 
tion was a single shilling, sixpence of which paid the 
postage of a letter from his parents at Dublin, and 
with the remaining sixpence he purchased Ayre’s 
‘ Arythmetic’ at a book-stall. But his fortunes began to 
mend apace. He obtained employment immediately 
with a Mr. Bradford. He describes an absurd cere- 
mony which the journeymen of his new shop compelled 
him to perform as indispensable to his initiation among 
them, “besides having to pay what is called beer- 
We hope the present generation of opera- 
tives estimate such practices at their proper value. 
He soon after engaged himself to Mr. White of York, 
“for eighteen pounds a year, besides board, washing, 
and lodging.” He offered twenty shillings to the car- 
rier wio traded between the two cities for a place in 
his waggon, but the man would not take less than five 
and twenty, “so I was resolved to venture on foot.” 
Arrived at York, he says, “ the first house I entered to 
inquire for my new master was in a printer's at Pe- 
tergate, the very dwelling that is now my own by pur- 
chase.” Mr. ite was at dinner “by the fireside, 
sitting in a noble arm-chair with a good large pie be- 
fore him, and made me partake heartily with him.” 
He continues, “my master had plenty of business to 
employ several persons, there being few printers in 
England, at that time, except in London; none then, I 
am sure, at Chester, Whitehaven, Preston, Manchester, 
Kendal, and Leeds, as for the most part now abound.” 
This was written in 1746. Gent was engaged by Mr. 
White in 1714. 

His situation at York soon became uncomfortable, 
and after “ having vented the ae of my flowing 
passions” in thirty-six stanzas of six lines each, more 
valuable as an epitome of his personal history than for 
any poetical excellence, he determined to visit his 
native coun He had already conceived an affection 
for “ Mrs. Alice Guy, upper maiden to Mrs. White, 
who, I was persuaded to believe, had the like mutual 
kindness for me; she was the daughter of Mr. Richard 


money.” 


Guy, schoolmaster at Ingleton near Lancashire ; had 
very good natural parts, quick understanding, was of 
fine complexion, and very amiable in her features.” 


This young person ultimately became his wife. The 
prudence and disinterestedness he manifested by post- 
poning their marriage until he had a reasonable pros- 
pect of providing for a family, are among the most 
interesting portions of his simple story, and certainly 
not the least honourable distinctions of his conduct and 
character. ; 
After some delay, he found a vessel about to sail, for 
Ireland. A storm compelled them to take shelter in 
Douglas harbour in the Isle of Man. They were de- 
tained here eleven days; but provisions were cheap. 
“ IT could buy,” he says, “a pullet for four-pence, anda 
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quart of strong brandy for an English shilling, which 
went there for fourteen pence.” 

He did not stay long in Dublin, but again engaged 
himself to Mr. White, with whom he continued during 
the years 1715 and 1716. He then returned to London, 
to his first master, Mr. Midwinter. He mentions as 
taking place about this time the execution of two men 
for an alleged robbery, on the highway, of three half- 

ence ; which, he says, “neither of them had received.” 

he incident is a shocking exemplification of the 
savage state of our criminal jurisprudence at that time, 
and of the little value set on human life in judicial 
proceedings. 

In 1717 he was admitted a freeman of the Company 
of Stationers; and in October of the same year com- 
menced citizen of London at Guildhall. “We dined at 
a tavern that day, and my part of the treat, with other 
expenses, came to about three pounds.” He adds, “all 
this while I was as careful in saving what I earned as 
possible, but yet could not perceive a prospect of set- 
tlement whereby to maintain a wife as I judged she 
deserved, and I could not think of bringing her (Alice 
— from a good situation without I could certainly 
make us both happy in a better.” After several vicis- 
situdes of employment, he was offered a very advan- 
tageous partnership at Norwich, but at the moment 
he was setting out to that place he received intelligence 


that his parents were in a very precarious state of | p 


health, and desired to see him for perhaps the last time. 
He at once relinquished the prospect before him, 
“taking care to recommend Mr. Robert Raikes in my 
room, who is now settled master in Gloucester,”* and 
started for Ireland. His affection for his father and 
mother, when age had rendered them unable to main- 
tain themselves, is beyond all praise. He appears to 
have considered their comfort paramount to every other 
motive. 

When he returned to London, he was employed by a 
Mr. Clifton, apparently a disguised Jesuit, who was in 
active communication with Dr. Atterbury, the Jacobite 
bishop of Rochester. After printing from a manu- 
script, of which he was not allowed to know the author- 
ship, “ the papers were packed up and delivered to my 
care, and the same night, my master hiring a coach, we 
were driven to Westminster, where we entered into a 
large sort of monastic building. Soon we were ushered 
into a spacious hall, where we sat near a large table 
covered with an ancient carpet of curious work, and 
whereon was soon laid a bottle of wine for our enter- 
tainment. In a little time we were visited by a grave 
gentleman in a black lay habit, who entertained us with 
one pleasant discourse or other. He bid us be secret ; 
‘For, said he, ‘the imprisoned divine does not know 
who is his defender’ ” (the printed papers were a pamph- 
let in defence of a person under confinement). Gent 
of course assured the grave gentleman and his master 
that there was no fear of his disclosing anything he 
might know; but of this they had taken pretty good 
care; for he admits that the “wine” presently made 
him so tipsy that he does not know by what means he 
was conveyed home. He never seems to have sus- 

cted that what he swallowed was anything but the 
honest juice of the grape. One bon afterwards he hap- 
pened to encounter a file of guards conveying a state 
prisoner to the Tower; and in Dr. Atterbury, the per- 
son under arrest, recognised the grave gentleman “ by 
whom my master and I had been treated.” 

Some time after this he published ‘ Teague’s Ramble,’ 
a satire ‘“‘I had written on some of our profession, who 
richly deserved it for their unmerciful usage of me 
and others.” 

He then gives a long account of one Burridge, a 

* Was this the Mr. Robert Raikes who is so gratefully 
remembered as the founder of the first Sunday-school ? 
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penniless author, alias “ bookseller’s hack,” who “sold 
copies (i.e. pamphlets, &c.) for half-a-crown a-piece,” 
and spent his life, after the genuine Grub Street fashion, 
in alternate extravagance and starvation, sometimes at 
large, but oftener in prison, and always in a scrape, or 
beset by bailiffs. He then describes being sent as a 
reporter to Kingston assizes. He had now accumu- 
lated a respectable sum, and began to buy furniture, 
and type, and other things that would be useful when 
he started in business on his own account. With many 
other printers, he was committed to Newgate on sus- 
picion of being concerned in the publication of some 
obnoxious pamphlets relative to the pending prosecu- 
tion of Dr. Atterbury, but as nothing could be proved 
against him, he was presently liberated.. He says, 
** My stock of goods growing larger by my careful in- 
dustry, I moved into the next house, where I set up 
my press and letters, and here I published truly some 
things relating to the bishop, but while I pleased the 
people with an artful taking title, I strove to instil 
into them principles of loyalty, love, and obedience.” 
His facility of combining the occupations of author 
and printer had always been of service to him, for he 
says, “during my — Mrs. Midwinter, 
being fully satisfied of my genius at the pen, obliged 
me to turn author for them, in which office my harm- 
less style of relating occurrences that daily happened 
roved very acceptable to the public.” His business 
increased very satisfactorily, still he did not altogether 
abandon the humbler but more certain profits of 
journeyman’s employment. Twenty shillings per week 
appears to have been the maximum rate of printer's 
wages at that time. 

At length,“at the sober age of thirty-three, “ being a 
citizen of several cities, free from debt, and possessed 
of two hundred pounds,” he ventured to propose mar- 
riage to the young person before alluded to. “I took 
leave,” he says, “ of my friends at the Black Swan, in 
Holborn, where I paid my passage in the stage coach, 
which brought me to York in four days.” 

On the 10th of December, 1724, he became a hus- 
band, having previously entered upon his former mas- 
ter’s (Mr. White) business and premises. ‘“ At York,” 
he says, “I found a newspaper printed, but utter] 
spoiled by being compiled by a mean-spirited self- 
conceited Quaker, whom I discharged.” 

His marriage does not seem to have yielded the hap- 
piness he expected. His disappointment is rather in- 
dicated than expressed, but he complains loudly of 
treacherous servants and violent 0; position in his trade. 
He again visited his parents, and narrowly escaped 
shipwreck. As he returned home, he overtook a 
countryman, who told him that on that day (3rd of 
November, 1725) “was to be hanged the greatest rogue . 
in all England, called Jonathan Wild. I had seen 
that thief-catcher several times about the Old Bailey, 
and particularly took notice of him when he rode tri- 
umphantly, with pistols, before the criminals, whilst 
conveying to execution.” 

In 1728, “the opposition still continuing against 
me,” he conceived the design of appearing before the 

ublic in a more imposing character than he had 
Fitherto assumed; he projected a history of York. 


The work was published in 1730, under the title of 
‘The Ancient and Modern History of the Famous 
City of York, and in particular of its magnificent 
Cathedral, &c.; the whole en per | collected by T. G., 


York.’ The book is a faithful collection of data, but 
its accuracy is its most commendable quality. It is 
rather peevishly mentioned by Drake, in his ‘ Ebora- - 
cum,” published six years later, we think without 
sufficient reason. Several works of standard value 
were printed at his press between the years 1730 and 
1740. His diligence, courtesy, and uprightness as a 
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tradesman and a citizen, obtained for him the esteem 
of the whole neighbourhood, and when misfortune 
overtook him, his previous integrity was a constant 
and increasing source of consylation and sustenance, 
In 1733 he published his ‘ History of Ripon,’ with a 
notice of the antiquities in several other towns in the 
county ; and this was followed, in 1736, by his ‘ History 
of Hull.’ Although none of these works can pretend 
to first-rate excellence, still, as the production of the 
leisure hours of a self-dependent mechanic, acting in 
the different capacities of author, compiler, collector, 
printer, and publisher, they are highly creditable. It 
is to be feared that Gent’s fortunes did not increase 
with his reputation. When his narrative closed, in 
1746, he was already in difficulties, not, however, in- 
duced by his own misconduct, but by causes against 
which human foresight could raise no effectual bar- 
rier. He still continued to write occasional pieces, 
and give them to the world, but age and necessity con- 
spired to repress his perseverance and industry. At 
the age of seventy-one he published his ‘ History of 
the East Window of York Minster; and an octavo 
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ts,’ ought, ee to be referred to a still later 
period of his_life. Iris printed on the coarsest paper, 
and in the rudest manner, a melancholy contrast with - 
the neat typography of his earlier works. It contains 
several passages of very creditable poetry. The con- 
cluding sentence expresses an important truth in a 
manner not unworthy of the subject :-— 
‘ But when deserted by ungrateful friends, 

Delightful studies make some small amends ; 

At least the mind from troubles disengage, 

And smooth the harsh severities of age, 

Enrich our souls for greater joys above, 

Where all is glory, ecstacy, and love.” 

A man who had long ago fulfilled his three score 
years and ten, and was afflicted by poverty and the 
ingratitude of friends, and could so nobly moralise on 
his condition, has surely.some claim on the admiration 


and reverence of posterity, 
the 19th of May, 1778, in his 


pamphlet, in heroic couplets, entitled ‘Historical De- 
1g 


He died at York, on 
ag 7 ma ear, and was buried in the church of 
St. Michael-le-Belfrey. 
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>Musical Knife in the Louvre.} 


MUSICAL KNIFE. 


Tuts very curious specimen of ancient musical. taste 
is to be found among the miscellaneous collection of 
early French antiquities preserved in the Louvre. 
The blade of the knife is of steel, upon which is en- 
graved the “ Blessing of the Table,” or Grace before 
Meat, which may be literally translated thus :—* What 
we are about to take, may Trinity in Unity bless. 
Amen.” This is accompanied by the musical notes of 
the bass part only, so that there must have been a set 
of four or five knives, upon each of which the other 
parts necessary to make the composition complete were 
engraved, 

From the character of the musical notes, and the 
= appearance of the ornamental work that em- 

llishes it, we should be inclined to fix the date of 
this knife somewhere about the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, when a taste for music was so uni- 
versally felt, and its practical study so commonly 
exercised, that nearly every person with any pretension 
to respectability or a 5 education could play on 
some instrument, or at least bear a part in a madrigal 
or other composition. Not to be able to do so would 
imply the disgrace of ignorance, or a culpable neglect 
of the necessary accomplishments of good society. 
This relic is a curious confirmation of this fact, and 
of the extent to which such feeling was carried. 

We may just remark, in conclusion, that the orna- 
mental portion of the blade is (like Mrs. Quickly’s 
goblet) “ parcel-gilt ;” that is, gilt on the raised parts 
of the work. e handle is of ivory, upon which is 
carved a running sprig. 





Chemical Principles of the Rotation of Crops.—Those plants 
ought to succeed each other which contain different chemical 
ingredients, so that the quantities of each which the soil at any 
given time contains may be absorbed in an equal ratio. Thus a 
productive crop of corn could not be obtained without the 
phosphates of lime and magnesia, which are present in the grain, 





nor without the silicate of -potass, which gives stability to the 
stalks. It would be injedicious, therefore, to sow any plant 
that required much of any of the above ingredients, immediately 
after having diminished the amount of them present in the soil 
by a crop of wheat or of any other kind of corn. But, on the 
other hand, leguminous plants, such as beans, are well calculated 
to succeed to crops of corn, because they contain no free alkalis, 
‘and less than one per cent. of the phosphates. They thrive, 
therefore, even where these ingredients have been withdrawn, 
and during their growth afford time for the ground to obtain a 
fresh supply of them by a further disintegration of the subjacent 
rock. For the same reason, wheat and tobacco may sometimes 
be reared in succession in a soil rich in potass, because the latter 
plant requires none of those phosphoric salts which are present in 
wheat. In order, however, to u certain data, it 
would be requisite that an analysis of the plants most useful to 
man should be accomplished in the different stages of their 
growth, a labour which has hitherto been only partially under- 
taken. It is a curious fact that the same plant differs in con- 
stitution when grown in different climates. Thus, in the beet- 
root, nitre takes the place of sugar when this plant is cultivated 
in the warmer parts of France. The explanation of this differ- 
ence is probably as follows :—Beet-root contains, as an essential 
ingredient, not only saccharine matter, but also nitrogen; and it 
is probable that the two are mutually so connected together in 
the vegetable tissue that the one cannot exist without the other. 
The nitrogen, being derived from the decomposition of ammonia, 
must be affected by any cause which diminishes the supply of 
the latter; and in i eaten as this ingredient is wanting, the 
secretion of sugar will likewise fall off. Now, it has been shown 
by Liebig that the formation of ritric acid is owing to the de- 
composition of ammonia; and it is conceived by him that the 
last products of the decomposition of animal bodies present 
themselves in the form of ammonia in cold climates, and in that of 
nitric acid in warm ones. Hence, in proportion to the amount of ° 


h nitric acid formed, and of nitre absorbed by the plant, that of 


the nitrogen, and, consequently, that of the saccharine matter 
present in it may be diminished.—Lectures on Agriculture, by 
Dr. Daubeny, Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy in the 
University of Oxford. 

He that does not know those things which are of use and 
necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever be 
may know beside.— 7i/etson. 





